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into the bank, and cross-cuts made at the end in which the powder is placed ; the drift is then filled up, and the charge exploded by electricity. It is more •economical to blow out the base of the bank, as the upper part then falls by its own weight and can be broken up by the water. Sometimes arrangements are made to explode very large blasts ; thus, at the Blue Point Mine, Nevada County, a charge of 50,000 Ibs. of powder was exploded in cross drifts at the end of a main drift 325 feet long in the year 1870, and 80,000 -cubic yards of gravel were brought down, while at another mine, 3,500 Ibs. of dynamite were exploded in 1872, and 200,000 cubic yards of gravel thrown down.
Washing the Gravel in the Sluices.—The sluices in which the gold is caught .are constructed on exactly the same principles as those already described, but are larger and, though usually made of wood, are of more massive con-.struction, in accordance with the great quantities of gravel to be handled .and the continuous nature of the work. The sluices are commonly called " flumes," but it is better to restrict the use of this word to a conduit for carrying water only. The sluice boxes used in hydraulic mining, though, as usual, only 12 feet long, are as much as from 3 to 6 feet wide and from 2 to 3 feet deep ; they are lined with heavy planks on the sides, and the pavements are made of more durable materials than is usual in shallow placer sluicing, wooden blocks, rocks, or T railroad iron being most usually employed. The wooden blocks are from 12 to 30 inches square, and from 8 to 13 inches deep. They are usually made of one of the softer varieties of pine which " broom up " under friction, and thus present a better catching surface. The blocks are cut across the grain of the wood, and are set side by side across the sluice, each row separated from the next by strips of wood to which they are nailed, while they are also kept in position by the side lining which is placed upon them. The interstices in the block pavement act as gold catchers, and are filled with small stones, or, with less advantage, allowed to fill up with gravel when washing begins. On account of the rapid wearing away of the wood, much of the gold and amalgam caught is scooped out and carried oil again. Wooden block riffles last only a few weeks when in heavy work, but arc easy to take up and put down again in cleaning up ; they are discarded when worn so as to be only 4 to 6 inches thick.
Rock pavements are made of those boulders which are most easily obtained in the particular district. Basalt is generally used, oval stones of 15 or 18 inches long and from 9 to 12 inches thick being selected and placed on end, with a slight slant in the direction in which the current flows. They are held in place by wooden planks, which divide the sluice into compartments, .so that if one stone works loose the pavement as a whole is not affected. The interstices as before are filled with gravel. Bock pavements are very durable, lasting from three to six months, but require more grade to the sluice, and occasion loss of time in cleaning-up and repaying the sluices. Consequently, they are never used near the head of a sluice, where cleaning-up is a frequent operation, but are often used for the lower parts of sluices, where they sometimes alternate with block riffles, and are especially suited for tail-sluices which are only cleaned-up once a year. Bock pavements cost less than other forms of riffles.
Iron riffles, which usually consist of T-iron rails, are placed longitudinally in the sluice, closely packed side by side. They present a large amount of space available for catching the gold and amalgam, last well, present little resistance to the current (so that the grade may be low while the duty of thealer  is sold to the  miner'  !•>   n;«-a-iiir.     The  mnt   jn  ,%*•%   Xealanil r- a /joverjuiient liead," ami  til 1 !;••  I UJTM! ,s?a?e- a  " iijiji-r '•..  iiiih."  follow in;,' tJlt*  system   in  voulie  in  Spalti  ali«i   I'al"-,.     T!,«"  arnnuiit   «»!   watej-  that   \\lil llc.nv tJiroutdi  an  oritit-f !  im h .••-»pias«-. * u?  su a  hoard I  im-h  t!ii*-[., niider 11   lieud of wat-er thai  vaii«-.- with »!;«• « u--t"in »»f the iurahu , hu»  i- ir-iuiii^ fi"€'»in -I t o H inehey. is railed a inij»«-i'< i!»» It,    Th»- aiMiomt of jjnu  iiiiwriif\ hours is called a   " t went v fnui IIM.IH   ni'-h,"  and   MiMiiaiiy  fh«-i*p are
